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Poter Penguin Calking 


The penglets were leafing through 
the calendar, looking at pictures of 


Washington and _ Lincoln. “Uncle 
Peter,’’ Peterkin said, ““Washington and 
Lincoln were heroes, weren’t they?” 

“About the best kind there are,” I 
agreed. 

“I wish we had some heroes like that 
in our family!” Petunia said sadly. “We 
—we just don’t seem very patriotic!” 

Uncle Walrus leaped out of his chair. 
“Young lady,” he bellowed, “I'll have 
you know I’m hero enough for any fam- 
ily! Why, I led the Arctic Army in a 
charge that’s talked about yet, and 
Pees 

“Sure, sure, Uncle Walrus,” Peterkin 
said. “But what Petunia means is an 
American hero. We don’t have a single 
one!” and he looked at us in disgust. 

“Well,” I said coldly, “as a matter of 


fact, J happen to have been considered 
quite a fine hero once, and an American 
hero, too.” 

“Oh, Uncle Peter,” cried the penglets, 
‘when was that?” 

“It was back in the early days of the 
last war, when the Allies were short on 
planes. I was doing some research into 
penguin history and discovered that 
penguins had at one time used their 
wings for flying. Then, what with evolu- 
tion and everything, they had forgotten 
how to fly. Using atomic radiation, I 





found a way of turning evolution back 
again, and became the only modern fly- 
ing, diving, swimming penguin. I was a 
new and terrible secret weapon. 

“Of course the American Army was 
pleased as punch, and they sent me to 
Germany on a secret mission. I zoomed 
over a big German harbor and counted 
the battleships and destroyers and tank- 
ers. Then I dove under water and 
punched holes in the submarine nets. 











After that I flew inland, following a 
river to a big German city. I made notes 
on where all the war plants were. 
“But as I was flying over the city, an 
anti-aircraft battery spotted me. A piece 
of flak grazed my left wing and forced 
me down. I managed to escape capture 





by taking refuge in a zoo, mingling in- 
conspicuously with a crowd of German 
penguins. 

“Those German penguins were pretty 
decent. Penguins have never liked dic- 
tatorship, and they were no exception. 
So a week later, when I slipped out of 
the zoo one night, they all insisted on 
following me to freedom. We dove into 
the river and swam quietly down to the 
sea. You can imagine what it did to 
civilian morale to have the whole pen- 
guin population desert! 

“I flew home to confer with the chief 
of staff, and the German penguins swam 
after me. A few weeks later they pulled 
up in New York harbor in perfect for- 
mation, and I met them and led them 
up to shore.” 

‘“‘Wow!” said Peterkin, his eyes round. 
“I bet people were excited!” 

“Oh, a little. They had the usual 
things—bands, medals, pretty girls wav- 
ing handkerchiefs. The President shook 
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my hand and a French general kissed 
me on both cheeks.” 

“Did you fly any more secret mis- 
sions?” 

“No, I had to renew the radiation 
treatment on my wings every now and 
then, or evolution would go back to 
normal and I would forget to fly. But by 
that time the government wanted to 
save its atomic radiation for the atomic 
bomb, and anyway, they had built 
enough planes so they didn’t need me 
so much.” 

“I bet the government was awfully 
grateful to you!” Petunia said proudly. 

“Not particularly. After all, I had 
only done my duty. And I tried to keep 
on doing it—spent the rest of the war 
buying savings bonds and teaching the 
German penguins English. They all be- 
came very fine citizens. We can visit 
them sometime, if you like.” 

“Sure,” agreed Peterkin, “let’s go 
soon. But first, why don’t we build an 
atom-smashing machine of our own?” 
and he flapped his wings experimentally. 


Coming Next Month 


Two ten-year-old boys set out in the 
DEAD OF NIGHT to recover their horse 
... The new serial SwEET BASEBALL tells 
all about baseball and candy-making... 
Globi is in Switzerland skiing, so he 
won’t be with us next month. . . Mar- 
garet Baker tells how a torn carpet be- 
came a magic carpet for Miss Candle- 
bury ... Billy and Fats expect to meet 
a mad scientist in the last part of BILLy 
AND THE Lost Doc . .. Don’t miss the 
story about a Carco or Cats. The story 
of the cover is on pages 12-13. 
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Sport Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The punch that made Joe Louis a 
champion was his left jab. It was light- 
ning fast. It was powerful and accurate. 
It brought Joe Louis the heavyweight 
championship of the world when he 
knocked out Jimmy Braddock in Chi- 
cago in 1937. 

From 1937 to 1949, Joe Louis held 
the championship, pounding fighter 
after fighter with his deadly left jab. 
His lifetime record shows sixty-eight 
ring victories, fifty-three of them by 
knockouts. He lost just three fights in 
seventy-one matches. 

Here the great fighter shows STory 
PARADE readers how he throws his fa- 
mous punch—the left jab. Joe fights 
from a slight crouch, with his knees bent 
just a little, his head down and his chin 
close to his chest. He holds his right hand 
high to protect his chin and jaw. 

The left hand is bent and held fur- 
ther forward than the right at the start of 
the jab. Then Joe shoots his left hand 
straight out with a slight twist of the 
arm and wrist. In a split second, he pulls 
his left hand back, ready to shoot the 
jab again when there is an opening. 

When Joe Louis was champion, he 
often pounded opponents with a dozen 
or more left jabs in rapid-fire succession. 
He used his right hand only when he 
saw a chance to strike his opponent. 

Notice the position of Joe Louis’ feet. 
A fighter stands lightly on his feet so he 
can move quickly to dodge a punch com- 
ing at him, or to move in to throw one 
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of his own. The ex-champion puts his 
weight on the front part of his forward 
foot, keeping just the toe of his rear foot 
on the floor. In this position, he can shift 
his rear foot in a flash to duck or dodge 
a punch. He can move forward quickly, 
or backstep rapidly. Good footwork is 
very important in fighting. 

The slightly crouched figure of Joe 
Louis, with his right hand held high, 
makes a hard target for his opponents 
to hit. A punch thrown at his chest or 
face will be blocked by his right hand. 

Not all fighting fans think that Joe 
Louis was the greatest heavyweight 
champion of all time, yet almost every- 
one agrees that Joe Louis’ left jab was 
the best left jab ever seen in the profes- 
sional prize-fight ring. 
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river to a big German city. I made notes 
on where all the war plants were. 
‘But as I was flying over the city, an 
anti-aircraft battery spotted me. A piece 
of flak grazed my left wing and forced 
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by taking refuge in a zoo, mingling in- 
conspicuously with a crowd of German 
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“I flew home to confer with the chief 
of staff, and the German penguins swam 
after me. A few weeks later they pulled 
up in New York harbor in perfect for- 
mation, and I met them and led them 
up to shore.” 
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things—bands, medals, pretty girls wav- 
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my hand and a French general kissed 
me on both cheeks.” 

“Did you fly any more secret mis- 
sions?” 

“No, I had to renew the radiation 
treatment on my wings every now and 
then, or evolution would go back to 
normal and I would forget to fly. But by 
that time the government wanted to 
Save its atomic radiation for the atomic 
bomb, and anyway, they had built 
enough planes so they didn’t need ime 
so much.” 

“I bet the government was awfully 
grateful to you!” Petunia said proudly. 

“Not particularly. After all, I had 
only done my duty. And I tried to keep 
on doing it—spent the rest of the war 
buying savings bonds and teaching the 
German penguins English. They all be- 
came very fine citizens. We can visit 
them sometime, if you like.”’ 

“Sure,’”” agreed Peterkin, “‘let’s go 
soon. But first, why don’t we build an 
atom-smashing machine of our own?” 
and he flapped his wings experimentally. 


Coming Next Month 


Two ten-year-old boys set out in the 
DEAD OF NIGHT to recover their horse 
... The new serial Sweet BASEBALL tells 
all about baseball and candy-making... 
Globi is in Switzerland skiing, so he 
won't be with us next month. . . Mar- 
garet Baker tells how a torn carpet be- 
came a magic carpet for Miss Candle- 
bury .. . Billy and Fats expect to meet 
a mad scientist in the last part of BILLy 
AND THE Lost Doc . .. Don’t miss the 
story about a Carco or Carts. The story 
of the cover is on pages 12-13. 
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The punch that made Joe Louis a 
champion was his left jab. It was light- 
ning fast. It was powerful and accurate. 
It brought Joe Louis the heavyweight 
championship of the world when he 
knocked out Jimmy Braddock in Chi- 
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Here the great fighter shows STory 
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mous punch—the left jab. Joe fights 
from a slight crouch, with his knees bent 
just a little, his head down and his chin 
close to his chest. He holds his right hand 
high to protect his chin and jaw. 

The left hand is bent and held fur- 
ther forward than the right at the start of 
the jab. Then Joe shoots his left hand 
straight out with a slight twist of the 
arm and wrist. In a split second, he pulls 
his left hand back, ready to shoot the 
jab again when there is an opening. 

When Joe Louis was champion, he 
often pounded opponents with a dozen 
or more left jabs in rapid-fire succession. 
He used his right hand only when he 
saw a chance to strike his opponent. 

Notice the position of Joe Louis’ feet. 
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can move quickly to dodge a punch com- 
ing at him, or to move in to throw one 
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of his own. The ex-champion puts his 
weight on the front part of his forward 
foot, keeping just the toe of his rear foot 
on the floor. In this position, he can shift 
his rear foot in a flash to duck or dodge 
a punch. He can move forward quickly, 
or backstep rapidly. Good footwork is 
very important in fighting. 

The slightly crouched figure of Joe 
Louis, with his right hand held high, 
makes a hard target for his opponents 
to hit. A punch thrown at his chest or 
face will be blocked by his right hand. 

Not all fighting fans think that Joe 
Louis was the greatest heavyweight 
champion of all time, yet almost every- 
one agrees that Joe Louis’ left jab was 
the best left jab ever seen in the profes- 
sional prize-fight ring. 
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| hid my heart 


in my little gold locket; 


my locket | hid 





my pocket | hid 













in my lavender gown; 
my gown | hid 

in my wardrobe brown; 
my wardrobe | hid 

in my little white house 
and nobody saw me— 


not even a mouse! 


She Robber 


By IVY O. EASTWICK 
Illustrated by Gl RTRUDI 


> Oo 


in my blue velvet pocket: 


My pretty gold locket— 
| orieve to tell 
he stole my locket, 


my heart as well! 








ELLIOT 


So ~@ 
A Robber came by, 
tiptoeing like that! 
a gay green feather 
stuck up in his hat: 
he made less noise 
than a little grey mouse; 
he opened the window 
ol my white house; 
he went to my cupboard 
of walnut brown; 
he saw my dress, 
my lavender gown: 
he slipped his hand 
in the hideaway pocket: 
and there he found 


my little gold locket! 
































BILLY and the LUST DUG 


~ 


-) By MARION HOLLAND . 
) 





Illustrated by the Author 





PART ONE 

Billy Kidwell didn’t have a dog, but 
in a way he felt responsible for little 
Dickie Wallace’s dog. 

Little Dickie had a grandfather in 
New York who sent him just about 
everything he wrote and said he wanted. 
* Dickie had so much stuff already that 
sometimes he couldn’t even think of 
anything else he wanted, and that was 
where Billy came in. Billy helped him 
think up things to want. 

So Billy persuaded Dickie that he 
wanted a dog, and Dickie’s mother 
thought it was a splendid idea. She said 
a dear little puppy would be company 
for her, now that Dickie went to school, 
and she was sure Dickie’s grandfather 
could be trusted to pick out something 
special. 

Well, it was special, all right. The 
first Billy knew about it, the phone rang, 
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and it was Dickie’s mother, asking him 
to come over, right away. 
“Has the puppy come yet?” asked 
Billy. 
“Something has come, but it doesn’t 
look like any puppy I ever saw.” 
“What does it look like?” asked Billy. 
“It looks like a polar bear, but—” 
“Hot diggity!’’ exclaimed Billy; and 
he rushed right over to Dickie’s house. 
But it wasn’t a polar bear, after all. Just 
the same, Billy had to look it up in the 
encyclopedia before Dickie’s 
would let it out of the crate. 
“It’s a Great Pyrenees,” explained 
Billy. “It says: ‘A dog of immense size, 
kindly expression, and keen intelligence. 
A well-grown specimen will weigh as 
much as 125 pounds.’ ”’ 
“But I only weigh a hundred and 
ten,’ said Mrs. Wallace faintly. 
Dickie patted the puppy, 


mother 








which 
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JOKES aN 
by George nek 


Here it is time for Valentines again. 
Thaw out your true love with a joke. And 
send your best ones to George, Box 350, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A free Funny Book 
for each one he prints! 


First SALESMAN: What do you sell? 
SECOND SALESMAN: Salt. 

First SALESMAN: Why, I’m a salt seller. 
SECOND SALESMAN: Shake! 


Oy Theresa Dallo Jacono 


Host: Come right in, my friend 

Nervous Guest: Does that dog bite? 

Host: That’s what I want to find out. 
Just got him this morning. 


SW, m Joyce McBride 
a TA 


Late-Leavinc Guest: Good night. I do 
hope I haven’t kept you up too late. 
Host: (yawning) Not at all; we would 
have been getting up soon anyway. 

% Susan Paret 


Bitt: Why is a crow? 
Sit: Dunno—why? 
BILL: 'Caws. 
Janet Machesney 


STERN LIBRARIAN: Please be quiet. The 
people near you can’t read. 

LittLE Boy: Why, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves; I’ve been able 
to read since I was six. 

Larry McClung 


wim 


[Sience!) 


“2 
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leaned lovingly against him and knocked 


him flat. 

‘See, he likes me,” said Dickie, beam- 
ing. “I’m naming him Vanilla, because 
he’s just the color of vanilla pudding. 
Come on in, Vanilla.” 

Vanilla walked happily into the 
house, wagging his tail, and the very first 
wag broke a lamp. 

Well, anybody could see that the en- 
cyclopedia was right about the immense 
size and kindly expression, but it wasn’t 
long before Billy began to have his 
doubts about the keen intelligence. 

Vanilla romped joyfully through the 
neighbors’ gardens, and the wreckage 
looked as though a couple of bulldozers 
had busted loose. He tried to help every- 
body do whatever they were doing, so 
pretty soon the Wallaces’ yard was full 
of pieces of milk bottles and magazines 
and garbage; and besides that, the milk- 
man and the mailman and the garbage 
man wouldn’t come near the house un- 
til Mrs. Wallace promised not to let 
Vanilla out except on a leash. 

Billy had to help Dickie take him out, 
and sometimes the two of them had 
trouble holding him. Billy tried to get 
Fats Martin to help, because not even a 
Great Pyrenees could haul Fats around 
on a leash, but Fats wasn’t interested. 

“I don’t need the exercise that bad,” 
he said. ‘Besides, I don’t see what's so 
great about that dog. I bet he isn’t half 
as smart as our dog, Toby.” 

“Listen, I want you to know that this 
dog has a pedigree a mile long, and it’s 
an honor to go walking with him,” 
yelled Billy. 

“Okay, don’t let me keep you, 
Fats, sauntering off. 

But Billy couldn’t be around all the 
time to take Vanilla out, and one day 


said 
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Dickie took him out alone. When Billy 
came around that afternoon, Dickie was 
sitting on the front steps, crying and hic- 
cuping so hard he couldn’t even talk. 

“Dickie’s lost Vanilla,’ explained 
Mrs. Wallace. “He ran off in some 
bushes on that vacant lot where you 
boys play ball, and when Dickie got 
through the bushes, Vanilla was gone.” 

“Look, nobody could lose anything 
the size of Vanilla,” argued Billy. 

“But I did,’ wailed Dickie. 

“Well, quit crying, and I'll go find 
him for you,” promised Billy. He got on 
his bike and rode over to the vacant lot. 
It was simple enough picking up Va- 
nilla’s trail. Billy just asked everybody he 
met whether they had noticed a large 
white dog, and Vanilla was the kind of 
dog it was practically impossible not to 
notice. 

But after a bit, it started to drizzle, 
and there was hardly anybody left out- 
doors to ask. However, Billy figured he 
was still on the right track when he came 
to a lady putting her garbage back in 
her garbage pail, although it didn’t seem 
like a good idea to stop and ask her how 
it got out of the pail. 

A little farther on, there was a man on 
a ladder, trying to get a cat off the roof. 
Billy decided not to bother him, either, 
especially as the shrubbery in the yard 
looked as though a troop of cavalry had 
just charged through it. 

And when he came to the house with 
the new cement walk, he knew he was 
hot on the trail. The cement was still 
wet, and right across the middle of it ran 
a row of paw prints about the size of 
soup plates. 

Then, way down in the middle of the 
1ext block, he saw Vanilla. Vanilla came 
lolloping out from between a couple of 
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houses, with a man chasing him. He ran 
straight into the street, almost under the 
front wheels of a large truck. ‘The truck 
swerved and skidded, and the man who 
was chasing Vanilla grabbed him by the 
collar and hauled him back the way he 
had come, out of sight between the 
houses. 

It all happened so fast, Billy didn’t 
even have time to yell. The truck passed 
him, the driver very red in the face and 
talking to himself. Billy pedaled like 
mad down to the next block, but by 
the time he got there, Vanilla was no- 
where in sight. 

It was a whole row of new little 
houses, all alike, with no bushes or any- 
thing that Vanilla could hide behind. 
In fact, he couldn’t have disappeared 
anywhere so fast, except into one of the 
houses. The trouble was, Billy couldn’t 
be sure which house. 

So he started ringing doorbells. At the 
first house, a fat lady said she hadn't 
seen any dog and he ought to keep his 
dog at home where it belonged. At the 
next house, a man with a paintbrush in 
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Billy decided not to bother the man on the ladder. 


one hand and a dab of blue paint on his 
nose hadn’t seen any dog, either. 

Well, it was somewhere along in the 
middle of the block, so the next house 
just had to be it. 

Billy rang the bell, a short, polite 
ring. While he waited, he noticed the 
name on the mailbox: Gerrity. He was 
sure he heard someone moving about 
inside, so he rang again—a good, long 
ring. 

The door flew open suddenly and a 
man put his head out and glared at 
Billy. 

“Stop that infernal racket,” he said. 

“Please, I only wanted to ask—’”’ Billy 
began, but the man interrupted. ‘Ask 
somebody else,” he snapped. “I’m busy.” 

“But I’m looking—” Billy stopped. 
He was talking to a closed door. He 
reached toward the doorbell again. 
Then he changed his mind. Mr. Gerrity, 
if that was Mr. Gerrity, certainly had a 
strange, wild look about him. The more 
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Billy thought about it, the less he liked 
the idea of arguing with Mr. Gerrity. At 
least, not all by himself. 

Billy got back on his bike, hunched 
up his shoulders against the drizzle, and 
rode to Fats’ house. Fats’ big sister, El- 
len, let him in and told him in a bossy 
voice not to drip on the carpet. 

Fats was in his own room, not doing 
anything in particular, so Billy shut the 
door and said, “Listen. Somebody has 
swiped Dickie Wallace’s Vanilla. His 
grandfather paid pots of money for that 
dog, and I hate to think what he’ll do 
if Dickie doesn’t get it back.” 

“Huh, if his grandfather is all that 
rich, he’ll just buy Dickie another dog,” 
said Fats. 

“Nope, Dickie’s grandfather is fussy 
about Dickie taking care of the stuff he 
sends him. I’m scared he’ll quit sending 
him things—and I was just getting him 
interested in basketball, too. We need a 
good ball.” 
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“Basketball? Dickie2—Aw, he’s too lit- 
tle to catch a basketball, even,” protested 
Fats. 

“Well, he’ll grow—and did you ever 
notice how neat the garage at his house 
would be to hang a basket on? You'd 
have that whole cement driveway for 
practicing,” Billy pointed out. 

“Say, you’ve got something there,” ad- 
mitted Fats. “Well, you got any idea 
who pinched Vanilla?” 

“You bet I do,” said Billy. He told 
Fats all about the terrible-tempered 
Mr. Gerrity. 

“Gerrity,’”’ mumbled Fats, scratching 
his head. “‘Ellen’s science teacher at high 
school is named Gerrity. Wait’ll I get 
the phone book.” They looked and there 
was only one Gerrity listed. 

‘“That’s the man, all right,” exclaimed 
Billy. “Same address.” 

“You know, seems to me Ellen was 
saying he’s been acting pretty peculiar 
lately,”’ said Fats thoughtfully. ““Awfully 
cranky and jumpy and, well—just pecu- 
liar. But you know how girls talk. 
They’re pretty peculiar themselves, if 
you ask me.” 

“What kind of science is this, any- 
way?” asked Billy. “Chemistry and 
stuff?” 

“Nope, they’re cutting up frogs now. 
Boy, you ought to hear Ellen squawk 
about it.” 

“Cutting up frogs!” exclaimed Billy 
in alarm. ‘“‘Jeepers—you remember that 
movie about the mad scientist that went 
around stealing dogs and using ’em for 
some sinister experiments? We better 
get Vanilla out of there, and fast!” 

Ellen shouted up the stairs, “Hey, you 
kids! Billy’s mother just phoned and 
says he’s to come home to supper, right 
away!” 
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They went downstairs, and Billy 
asked Ellen, ‘Are you really cutting up 
frogs in science class, no kidding?” 

“Ugh, don’t mention it!” said Ellen 
with a ladylike shudder. “It’s awful.” 

“Why frogs?” persisted Billy. “Why 
not dogs, for instance?” 

“Ye gods, you’re as bad as Mr. Ger- 
rity! He gave us a lecture about how 
dumb it is of people to make a fuss 
about using dogs for experiments. He 
said we’d still be living in the Dark Ages 
if scientists didn’t have freedom to ex- 
periment. Fats Martin, you go right 
back upstairs and wash those hands be- 
fore supper!” 

Fats went out on the porch with Billy 
instead. ‘“We just got to rescue Vanilla. 
Tonight,” said Billy. ‘‘I’ll come by after 
supper and whistle. Okay?” 

“But it'll be dark,”’ Fats objected. 

“All the better. We can mooch 
around without anybody seeing us.’’ Be- 
fore Fats could think up more objec- 
tions, Billy hopped on his bike and 
headed for home. 

(This is Part One of a two-part story to 
be concluded next month.) 
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It was the summer of 1867. There 
were more than a hundred canoes filled 
with Indian warriors, women and chil- 
dren. With Chief Ebbetts in the leading 


canoe, the Indians paddled out to 
an American ship which had just pulled 
into Portland channel, near the bound- 
ary of British Columbia and Alaska. 
Ebbetts hailed the Americans. 

At first the Indians and white men 
could not understand each other, but 
finally a man was found on the ship 
who could talk with the Indians. To 
him Chief Ebbetts told his story: 

“We are of the Raven clan in the 
Tlingit tribe,” he said. “The Eagle clan 
of our tribe has been capturing our 
children and enslaving our grown peo- 
ple. We can stand it no longer. We are 
hunting a new home far from our ene- 
mies.” 

The interpreter talked to the ship’s 
captain, then addressed the Indian chief. 

“You need not flee any farther,” the 
interpreter said. “We are from the 
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United States, a great country to the 
south. Our land has bought Alaska, and 
we have come to claim it. Our great 
President Lincoln, who died two years 
ago, was our leader in the freeing of all 
slaves. ‘That means you are free, too.” 

So happy were the Indians at these 
words that they changed their plans and 
paddled their canoes to some nearby 
islands. ‘There they went ashore and 
soon were busy building new homes and 
enjoying their freedom and safety. 

One day Chief Ebbetts called his peo- 
ple together. 

“We must not forget to show grati- 
tude to the man who freed us from slav- 
ery,” he said. “We must build a totem 
pole in his honor. Tleda, you are the 
best totem-pole maker of our clan. Here 
is the great chief’s picture. The white 
man on the ship gave it to me. Go make 
a totem pole worthy of this great man.” 

Tleda and his helpers went into the 
forest to look for a fine tree. With their 
flint axes they cut down the best white- 
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cedar tree they could find, trimmed off 
its limbs, and carried it home. 

For months Tleda worked at his task. 
At the bottom of the tree he carved a 
figure of Tlingit, mother of the clan. On 
her shoulders he carved a pair of raven 
wings. Above her he carved the image 
of a bear. Thirty feet higher, at the very 
top, he began to carve the figure of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Gradually the figure of the Civil War 
President appeared. Whiskers, black 
coat, and top hat were carved just as they 
were in the picture. From leaves and 
bark Tleda miade paints of black, green, 
red and white, which he used to color 
the carving. 

So delighted was Chief Ebbetts with 
the completed totem pole that he or- 
dered a great party to be given. For a 
week the Raven clan sang, danced, 
played games, and attended feasts. On 
the last day the totem pole was lifted 
into place, with Lincoln looking out to 
sea. Other tribes, hearing the story, also 
erected totem poles to Lincoln. 

In time, most of these totem poles de- 
cayed or fell down. Finally only a few 
were left. But today many Alaskan In- 
dians still remember the story of the 
great man who freed them from slavery. 
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Es was a bright morning early in 
December 1760. Barry Dean looked out 
at the fresh snow that blanketed the 
ground and the roof tops of the houses 
in the little Nova Scotian settlement. 

As he put his cap on, Barry thought, 
“I am glad the frost came before the 
snow, so we can skate. Tomorrow night 
the Graham’s pond party will be fun. 
But today there is a big job for me.” 

Barry had often run the traplines with 
his father, but now for the first time, he 
would go alone. It made him feel like a 
real man. When he attached the soft 
leather powder pouch to his belt and 
slipped the knife into its holder, he tried 
to look and act calm about it. 

His mother bustled back from the 
bedroom where his father was lying 
down. “Barry,” she said, “I’m not sure 
you should go alone.” 

“Oh, Mother, what could happen to 
me?”’ 

‘When you are in the woods, any- 
thing can happen. You could get lost, 
hurt, or the Indians might find you.” 

His father hobbled to the kitchen 
door. He spoke sternly. “Look here, Eliz- 
abeth, there hasn’t been a hostile native 
between here and Grand Pre for a year. 
And someone must check the traps until 
my foot heals.”’ 

Mrs. Dean glanced from her tall son 
to her husband. “Yes, John, I know. But 
if he waited until tomorrow, my brother 
Ben would go with him.” 
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‘Now Elizabeth, don’t make a baby 
out of the boy. You’re not afraid, are 
you son?” 

“Oh, no Dad. I’m really glad to go.” 

‘Fine, fine. Then be off.” 

Barry finished strapping his skates to 
his back, kissed his mother and said, 
“Anyway, I can skate home across the 
lake and that will be a short cut.’”’ He 
picked up the muzzleloader and went 
out. 

The Dean home stood in a clearing 
not far from the forest. Barry walked 
quickly toward the tall trees, and just 
before he entered the woods, he turned 
and waved to his mother. She waved 
back. As his* form vanished, she sighed 
and walked back to the bedroom to her 
husband. ““T'welve seems so young,” she 
said. 

Inside the woods, Barry broke into a 
brisk trot. He could hardly wait to reach 
the first of the traps which lay along the 
Minktrap Brook. He thought how good 
it would be to arrive home with four 
or five minks. He thought how proud his 
parents would be. Tomorrow night, at 
the skating party on Graham’s pond, 
he’d tell his friend Carl and the other 
boys about his trip. Wouldn’t they be 
excited? 

As he neared the place for the first 
trap, Barry began to watch for his 
father’s marking on the trees. He found 
two notched pines and knew the dead- 
fall trap was just beyond. 
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But the bait stick was just as they had 
left it. Barry sighed and started off for 
the second trap. His heart skipped with 
joy when he noticed that here the 
weighted stick had fallen. He lifted it 
and picked up a small black eastern 
mink. 

“Too bad it’s so small, but the fur 
looks good.” He took a piece of frozen 
fish from a pouch and reset the trap. 

There was almost half a mile between 
the traps, and Barry ran in and out 












among the trees, keeping near the 
brook’s edge. He noticed the fast-run- 
ning stream was not locked in ice like 
the lakes. By the time the boy visited the 
sixth trap, he was disgusted with his luck. 
He had only one small mink. Could 
someone have been robbing their traps? 

Suddenly, as he approached the last 
trap, he caught sight of a brown furred 
animal on the other side of the narrow 
brook. Barry stood still. It was the big- 
gest otter he had ever seen. Oh, if he 











could only get a good shot at it! 

He moved closer. A twig snapped be- 
hind him, but Barry didn’t take his eyes 
off the animal. He wanted to be sure of 
a true aim. 

The otter moved down toward the 
water. Barry waited. His hands shook a 
little with excitement. When he fired, 
the animal keeled to one side and rolled 
down the sloping bank to the water. 
Barry laid his rifle down and with a run- 
ning leap jumped across the stream. He 
stooped down to pick up his heavy prize. 
“That fur,” he thought, “why, I bet it’s 
worth twenty dollars.” 

Suddenly the quiet woods were quiet 
no longer. There were yells and horri- 
ble whoops echoing through the still- 
ness. 

Barry dropped the otter and looked 
up. He was surrounded by Indians, men 
with fierce black eyes and armed with 
bows and arrows. 

He thought of his gun, but at that 
very moment a tall Indian glided toward 
the log and seized the weapon. Barry had 
been a fool to leave it, to disobey the 
frontiersman’s rule: “Having fired, re- 
load before you do anything else.” 

Barry’s heart beat furiously as the In- 
dians closed in. He thought of the stories 
of torture pioneers told of these Micmac 
Indians, cousins of the terrible Algon- 
quins. 

The Indian nearest to Barry gave the 
boy a quick shove, then a kick. A tall 
Indian dressed in white man’s pants and 
a buckskin jacket richly decorated with 
colored porcupine quills, gave a com- 
mand. He must be the chief. 

Two other Indians stepped up and 
grabbed Barry by the arms. They held 
him, while the kicker pulled at his 
clothes. He emptied Barry’s pockets, re- 
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Barry kept his eyes on the chief while 


lieving him of his treasures, his powder 
horn, knife, a bar of maple sugar, and 
other belongings. They pulled at his 
skates. 

Barry kept his eyes on the chief while 
his hands were tied behind his back with 
strong leather thongs. The tall Indian 
gave a command and they set out in 
single file. Iwo braves went ahead and 
Barry felt himself pushed forward. Once 
on the trail, Barry could not help but 
marvel at their rapid noiseless pace. In 
a short time they came out on the shore- 
line of the lake. 

Here they paused a moment and 
Barry breathed hard to catch his breath. 
Then they moved out across the ice, 
which was covered with a fresh light fall 
of snow from the early morning. Barry’s 
leather shoes made his walking hazard- 
ous, and when he fell, the stolid faces 
of the Indians broke into laughter. 

When they reached the far shore, the 
line broke formation and pushed up the 
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his hands were tied behind his back. 


bank. Barry was sure they wouldn't 
make camp but only pause to have some- 
thing to eat. But first they tied their cap- 
tive’s feet with more rawhide thongs 
and pushed him roughly to the ground. 

They were too busy with food prep- 
arations to bother prodding or kicking 
him. Barry closed his eyes and thought 
about home. He prayed for help. If only 
he could find a way to escape—but even 
if he could free his legs, those Indians 
with their swift running strides could 
overtake him in the woods. 

From the spot where he was lying, he 
could see the chief sitting on a rock, 
talking to one of his tribesmen. To- 
gether they were examining his belong- 
ings, his gun and skates. 

The chief handled the skates with 
care. He turned them over in his hand. 
His brown fingers ran along the sharp 
blades, but he shook his head, puzzled 
at the way the blades turned up at the 
ends. Then he spoke to one of his men. 
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They came quickly for Barry, jerked 
him to his feet and took him to the tall 
chieftain, who looked very stern. 

The chief picked up the rifle and 
pointed at the boy. For a moment Barry 
thought his life was to be ended immedi- 
ately. ‘hen the chief picked up one 
skate and pointed it at Barry. Another 
Indian shoved the second skate against 
Barry’s ribs. The boy was completely 
baffled by their actions. What were they 
trying to do? 

The chief talked and Barry realized 
he was being questioned. Out of the jar- 
gon, the gestures, he guessed that the 
chief wanted to know how the skates 
were used as a weapon. Barry looked 
down at the skates poking into him, and 
he wanted to laugh but did not. He 
looked at the chief and shook his head. 

“Not to kill—for feet!” 

The Indians watched him closely. 
Barry motioned towards their feet. How 
could he make them understand? If he 
could get them interested, perhaps they 
would not kill him right away. 

He turned his glance toward the lake. 
If only he knew the words to tell them 
about his skates. He looked at the chief's 
beaded moccasins and the right words 
leaped into his mind. 

He exclaimed, “Ice moccasins. Ice 
moccasins!”’ 

Barry watched the chief. He repeated 
the words slowly. ‘Then the words reg- 
istered with the chief who tried to turn 
them on his tongue. “Iss moccasin.” 

Barry flashed his captor a wide smile 
and nodded his head rapidly. ‘The chief 
was pleased and ordered a brave to free 
Barry’s arms. Barry flexed the stiffness 
out of them. Then he bent down and 
imitated the movements of strapping the 
skates on his feet. 
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Now the chief understood. He spoke 
to his companions, who pushed forward, 
crowding Barry. A pock-marked Indian, 
a slim young fellow only a few years 
older than Barry, held the skates to his 
feet and gestured to Barry to attach 
them. 

The chief nodded to Barry. The 
skates were fastened and the Indian took 
two faltering steps and fell. ‘The group 
of braves laughed, but the chief’s face 
darkened. 

“Iss moccasin?” he asked. 

Barry nodded again. And now the 
chief bent over the lad and removed the 
skates. He sat down on the frozen ground 
and took the skates and carefully wound 
the leather straps about his feet with lit- 
tle help from Barry. Then the chief 
moved towards the ice. 

All the Indians were tense with ex- 
citement at their chief’s venture, and 
Barry’s tongue was dry with nervous- 
ness. 

The chief’s luck was no better than 
his younger tribesman’s. His feet wob- 
bled, he swayed, and down he went. 
Now there was no laughter from the 
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others. No one even spoke. Twice the 
chief fell and each time his face grew 
redder and darker. 

At the shore he loosened the skates, 
then he walked up the slight embank- 
ment and confronted the boy. Barry 
stared into the ferocious, hostile eyes of 
his captor. The chief raised his strong 
arms and slapped his captive’s cheeks, 
from one side, then the other. 

Barry fell under the powerful blows, 
but from the ground, with his cheeks 
still smarting and reddening, he took a 
slow breath and defiantly declared, ‘‘Ice 
moccasin!” 

The chief stared at the boy, then 
turned and gave quick orders to his men. 

They rushed towards Barry, who felt 
his life would soon be over. Roughly 
they cut the thongs to release his legs 
and jerked him to his shaking feet. The 
chief jabbered and pointed at the skates. 

Barry quickly realized the chief 
wanted him to demonstrate the ice moc- 
casins. With shaking fingers, he strapped 
them on and tried to stand up. His feet 
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and ankles were numb and he could 
hardly stand. 

The boy took three short strides to- 
ward the ice and fell. Whoops of hor- 
rible laughter greeted his tumble and 
the chief’s face lost some of its glower. 


balance, drew a long breath and then 
spurted on, straining every muscle in 
his body. 

There were fewer arrows and also 
fewer shouts, but Barry knew he was 
still pursued. His swift strides ate up the 





Wild hope jumped into Barry’s heart 
and he made swift plans. 

Awkwardly he clambered to an up- 
right position, glided a short distance, 
and fell again. How the Indians roared! 

Up he hobbled, took two more uncer- 
tain steps, and fell again. Then in a 
flash, he was up and changed his pace to 
swift purposeful strides, which carried 
him far out on the ice. Behind him laugh- 
ter changed to whoops and yells as the 
Indians realized his trick. 

Arrows laden with death whizzed 
through the air and skidded along the 
ice. Barry dodged and zig-zagged, keep- 
ing his eyes glued to the point of land 
jutting into the bay. If he could only 
reach and round that point! 

He heard the Indians running, and 
the air seemed full of whistling arrows. 
One pinged against his leg and he lost a 
stride. 

He couldn’t fall now. If he did, the 
raging Indians would overtake him in 
two minutes. Somehow, he caught his 
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stretch of ice and the point of land 
loomed closer. Finally the land was 
reached and rounded, and Barry knew 
the Indians’ arrows would never touch 
him now. To come beyond that point 
of land would bring them too near the 
settlement. 

Barry glanced down and saw that a 
feathered arrow had pierced his pant leg. 
With a strong jerk, he pulled it free and 
skated on across the bay toward home. 

And that is how he reached the settle- 
ment, with the arrow clutched tightly 
in his hand. His Uncle Ben, returning 
from the blacksmith’s shop, was the first 
to catch sight of the boy and the first to 
hear of Barry’s breathless and narrow 
escape. When Barry’s mother saw the 
arrow, she almost fainted. 

The story was told many times in the 
settlement. At the Graham’s pond party, 
Carl and the other boys clustered 
around Barry and would talk of little 
else. And all his life Barry was glad that 
he had known how to use ice moccasins. _ 
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WEATHER LORE 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Before scientific instruments were in- 
vented, people used their eyes, their 
ears, and even their noses and the feel- 
ings in their bones to predict weather. 
Old folks can often tell when rain is 
coming because rheumatism begins to 
trouble them. When air becomes loaded 
with moisture, the dampness affects our 
muscles and the way our bones work. 
Moisture means little droplets of liquid 
water in the air and if these droplets 
continue to form and grow, generally 
there is rain. 

Some people claim they can tell when 
rain is coming from the smell of the air. 
There is a saying which is quite true: 
“When ditch and pond offend the nose 

Then look for rain and stormy blows.” 

When a rainstorm is forming, air 
pressure drops. Then bubbles of smelly 
gases which come from decaying plant 
and animal matter can easily escape into 
the air over the water. 

Perhaps you have heard that: 

“Sound traveling far and wide 
A stormy day will betide.” 
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This is another true saying, for damp 
air carries sound better than dry air. 
The sounds of whistles, and horns be- 
come more distinct before a storm. 

Many weather rhymes tell you how to 
use your eyes in making a forecast. 

“Evening red and morning gray, 

Two sure signs of one fine day.” 

A reddish evening sky means that the 
sun’s setting rays are shining through 
dust particles, and this happens only 
when air is dry. If the setting sun shines 
through moisture droplets in the air, 
the sky looks gray. Morning grayness, 
though, usually means that the moisture 
in the air which has gathered during 
the night has not yet been scattered by 
the new day’s sun. 





When you see rain very early in the 

morning remember this: 
“Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven.” 

Usually this is true. If rain falls dur- 
ing the night, the next day probably will 
be fair, for rain rarely falls steadily 
throughout the night and following day 
in most parts of the United States. 

Some weather sayings are true only 
for part of the country. Along the Atlan- 
tic Coast of the United States, the east 
wind usually brings rain and the west 
wind fair weather, so people say: 
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“A wind from the east 

Pleases neither man nor beast, 
But a wind from the west 
Everyone likes best.” 





But in a region where the east wind 
blew off a desert, this would not be so. 

Other sayings and old ideas people 
have about the weather are completely 
wrong. Before forecasting became a sci- 
ence, farmers were so eager to know 
what kind of weather to expect for the 
coming season, that they watched ani- 
mals and even the phases of the moon 
for signs. We know now that there is no 
connection between the moon’s shape 
and weather. 

Somehow the idea grew up that if a 
ground hog comes out of his winter 
sleep on February 2nd and sees his 
shadow, cold weather can be expected. 
Of course a ground hog has no way of 
knowing what the weather will be like, 
though he is sensitive to the heat and 
cold of his surroundings. When the tem- 
perature drops, he goes into winter 
sleep, but if it rises, he becomes active 
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again. If he wakes up on February 2nd, 
this merely means that the weather for 
that particular day is warm. Whether or 
not he sees his shadow may be due to 
whether the sun is in front or in back of 
him. 

If you want to see how cold makes an 
animal go into winter sleep, you can ex- 
periment with a frog. Use a basin of ice 
water with ice cubes in it for a “winter 
pond.” Place a lively frog in a jar with 
some mud and water at the bottom. 
Then set the jar in the basin. Watch 
the frog dig down into the mud and 
build a little hole in which he will try 
to bury himself. This is what a frog does 
at the bottom of the pond before hiber- 
nating. After the frog quiets down, re- 
move the jar from its winter setting and 
put it in a warm place. Soon the frog 
will become lively again. The ground 
hog behaves in the same way. 





Although some of the weather lore 
that you may hear is pure superstition, 
much of it is the result of careful obser- 
vation. If you listen to the sayings of the 
old-timers in your neighborhood, then 
check to see if they are correct, you can 
learn a great deal about the weather. 
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Poor Jimmy Smith. He was eating 
some popcorn and he bit his thumb. 

His mother wrapped it up and then 
he went out to play. On the sidewalk he 
met Betty Jane Jones who lived next 
door. 

“Hello Jimmy,” said Betty Jane. 
‘“‘What happened to your thumb?” 

Jimmy was ashamed to tell her he bit 
it himself. So he said, ‘‘A tiger scratched 
iy 

“Tigers are in the zoo,” said Betty 
Jane. “And you didn’t go there today.” 

“This one escaped,” said Jimmy. 

Poor Jimmy Smith. He never should 
have said that. But he did. 

Betty Jane Jones cried, ‘““Oooh!” and 
ran into her house. “Mother! Mother!” 
she called. ‘““A big wild tiger’s escaped 
from the zoo!”’ 

“Are you sure?” her mother asked. 

“Yes, I’m sure,” Betty Jane said. “Be- 
cause Jimmy Smith told me so. It even 
scratched his thumb.” 

“Oh dear!” said her mother. “Lock all 
the doors while I call the zoo!”’ 

At the zoo, the head zoo-keeper an- 
swered the phone. “Hello,” he said. 
“This is the head zoo-keeper speaking 
. . « Yes, Mrs. Jones... What?... 
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By EDA and RICHARD CRIST 
Illustrated by RICHARD CRIST 


Escaped tiger? . . . Oh, my g-goodness! 
I'll look right away!” 

The head zoo-keeper shouted for his 
two helper zoo-keepers and they ran to 
the tiger cage. They all counted tigers 
to see if one was missing—‘‘One, two, 
three, four, five, six.” 

“Didn’t we have seven?’ asked the 
first helper. 

“No,” said the head zoo-keeper. “We 
only had six—I think.” 

“TJ think we had seven,” said the sec- 
ond helper. 





“Or perhaps,” said the first helper, ‘“‘it 
was six.” 


“T’ll look in their den,” said the head 
zoo-keeper. “Maybe if we had seven one 
is taking a nap in there.” He opened the 
door and looked in the den. 

“Oh my!” he exclaimed. ‘““The den is 
empty!” 
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“Then,” said the first helper, “if we 
had six tigers, they’re all still here.”’ 

“But,” said the second helper, “if we 
had seven, then one has .escaped!” 

‘Maybe one has escaped!”’ said all the 
zoo-keepers, looking at each other. 

“Quick!”” shouted the head zoo- 
keeper. “Get out the escaped-animal 
truck!” 

In a few minutes the escaped-animal 
truck raced down the street. It stopped 
beside a policeman. 

“Have you seen an escaped tiger?” 
the zoo-keepers asked. 


-* 


The policeman yawned. ‘‘Not today.” 
‘‘A yellow one,” said the head keeper. 
“With black stripes,” said the first 
helper. 

‘And a tail,’”’ said the second helper. 

“Black stripes?” said the policeman. 
“You sure it wasn’t a zebra? Zebras have 
stripes. Tails too, I believe.” 

“Not yellow ones,’”’ said the head zoo- 
keeper. 

“Never saw a yellow zebra,” said the 
policeman. ‘You sure it wasn’t a tiger? 
Tigers are yellow. They have stripes too, 
I believe.” 
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“It was a tiger,” said all the zoo- 
keepers. 

“My sakes!’’ said the policeman. “A 
tiger! I'll have to warn everybody to get 
off the streets! I must get the other po- 
licemen to help look for him. I'll get 
the fire department! I'll get the Boy 
Scouts!” With this, he jumped onto his 
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motorcycle and roared down the street. 

The policeman told all the other po- 
licemen to jump on their motorcycles 
and to start looking for the tiger. He 
told the fire department to start looking. 
He told the Boy Scouts to start looking. 
He told everybody he saw to go home 
and lock their doors and he told all the 
stores to close. 

Around and around the town raced 
the zoo-animal truck with the keepers. 

Around and around the town roared 
the policemen on their motorcycles. 

Around and around the town thun- 
dered the fire engine, its siren scream- 
ing. 

Around and around the town ran the 
Boy Scouts, searching back yards and al- 
leys for the tiger. 
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While all this was happening, the six 
tigers, left alone in the zoo, discovered 
something. They discovered that the 
door of their den was open! The head 
zoo-keeper had forgotten to close it. 

So they walked out. 

They walked right out of the zoo. 

They rolled and tumbled in the grass 
for awhile. Then they went into town. 

They walked slowly along Main 
Street, looking at things in the store 
windows. 

Suddenly a Boy Scout saw them. He 
ran around the corner and shouted to a 
policeman. The policeman roared off on 
his motorcycle. He shouted to the fire- 
engine driver. The fire-engine driver 
thundered off to find the escaped-animal 
truck. 

Soon the six tigers were running for 
their lives with everybody after them. 
They ran down Main Street and up Ma- 
ple Street and down Union Street and 
up Washington Street and down Plum- 
widdie Street and up Pineapple Street. 
Then they ran down East Bubblestone 
Street. That was where Jimmy Smith 
lived. 

Poor Jimmy Smith. He was standing 
on the sidewalk, eating popcorn with his 
left hand when the tigers came. 

The first tiger knocked him down and 
kept on going. 
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The five other tigers went thumpity- 
thumpity-thumpity-thump along his back 
and kept on going. 

Then Jimmy looked up. He saw ten 
motorcycle policemen stop the tigers. He 
saw twenty-one Scouts catch them with 
ropes. He saw thirteen firemen tie them 
to a tree. And then he saw the escaped- 
animal truck whizz around the corner. 

The truck stopped. The three zoo- 
keepers jumped out. “Six escaped ti- 
gers!’’ they cried, looking at each other. 

‘‘And there are six more back in the 
zoo!”’ exclaimed the first helper. 

“That means,” said the second helper, 
counting on his fingers, ‘‘that we have 
twelve tigers all together!”’ 

“Are you sure?” the head zoo-keeper 
began to count the helper’s fingers. 

‘Six there and six here makes twelve 
everywhere,” said the helper. ‘And 
please count on your own fingers.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the head zoo- 
keeper. He frowned. “Well, we can’t 
stand here counting tigers all day. Into 
the truck with them!” 

Everybody helped to push the tigers 
into the truck. Then off it raced to the 
zoo. The policemen went back to work. 
The firemen went back to the fire sta- 
tion. The Scouts went home and Jimmy 
Smith got up off the sidewalk. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” said Betty Jane 
Jones who had come out of her house. 
‘“‘What are those marks on your shirt?” 

‘“They’re tiger tracks,” said Jimmy. 

“Ooooh!” said Betty Jane. “And what 
happened to your other thumb—the one 
that isn’t wrapped up?” 

Jimmy looked at his other thumb. He 
was surprised. “It—it looks as if a tiger 
has scratched it,” he said. 

Poor Jimmy Smith! This time he was 
telling the truth! 
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Uslentine 


By DEANA MENDENHALL 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


4 


Watch out! The air is full of arrows! 
No, there aren’t any Injuns around, it’s 
just Cupid practicing up for Valentine’s 
Day. Round up your friends, have a 
party and get in on the valentine fun. 

As the guests come in, give each per- 
son half a valentine. When everyone has 
arrived, tell each boy that the girl who 
has the matching half of his valentine 
will be his partner for the games. 

A good-warm-up game is a hunt for 
hearts. Give each couple a small paper 
bag and explain that small red candy 
hearts are hidden all over the room. The 
pair finding the most hearts wins. Each 
boy holds his girl’s hand while they 
search for hearts. Any couple dropping 
hands is out. 

On Valentine’s Day anybody can be 
famous—at least in a make-believe way. 
Ask each girl to think of a famous pair 
from story land like Jack and fill, or 
Daisy Mae and ’Lil Abner. Then tell the 
girls to choose partners to help them act 
out the twosome. A girl playing Daisy 
Mae would chase ’Lil Abner around the 
room until she caught him! 
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Eating is fun, but it isn’t easy if you 
are running a raisin race. Blindfold each 
girl and give her a few toothpicks and a 
dish containing 20 raisins. At the signal 
each girl pierces a raisin with a tooth- 
pick and tries to feed it to her partner. 
The boys can help only by keeping their 
mouths open. 





Even Cupid has trouble hitting some 
hearts, so don’t worry, girls, if you don’t 
come out too well in this game. First 
make a heart for each couple. ‘Take two 
pieces of string about 12 inches long and 
put them on the floor in the shape of a 
heart. Each boy stands right behind his 
heart. His partner stands about 10 feet 
away, facing the heart. Give each girl 7 
marbles. She must roll as many marbles 
as she can into the heart in seven tries. 
As soon as she gets a marble in the heart, 
the boy takes it out and rolls it back to 
her with his nose. The boy can return 
only those marbles that land inside the 
heart. The boy and girl who have the 
most marbles at the end of the game 
win a valentine tart. 
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“um: MRS. NOISY AND 


By HAZEL M. KULIK 


And of course he never could. He just 
opened his mouth to speak and then 
closed it again. 

Mrs. Noisy had nine children who 
had never learned to talk at all because 
* Mrs. Noisy never gave them a chance to 
* say anything. 

And Mrs. Noisy had neighbors on 
both sides who kept their windows 


F there was anything Mrs. Noisy 
liked to do it was to talk. In fact, it was 
almost the only thing she ever did! 

Mrs. Noisy had a husband with a pe- 
culiar habit of opening and closing his 
mouth like a fish. This was because ever 
since Mr. Noisy was married, he had 
been trying to get a word in edgewise. 
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tightly shut because they were nearly 

\ ° deaf from listening to her. | 
ig Goodness only knows how long this 

might have gone on if Mr. Noisy hadn’t 
left the screen open. That was how the 
bumblebee got in. The bee buzzed 
round and round the house looking for 
a place to hide. And when he saw a 
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THE BUMBLEBEE 


Illustrated by HARRY McNAUGHT 


great big hole, in he flew. But‘the great 
big hole was really Mrs. Noisy’s mouth 
which was wide open as usual. 

Mrs. Noisy gave a tremendous gulp. 
Then began such a choking and sputter- 
ing as you have never heard. Mr. Noisy 
slapped his wife on the back. The chil- 
dren rushed for a glass of water. 

But it was too late. 

Mrs. Noisy had swallowed the bum- 
blebee! 

And now when you pass the Noisy 
house, there is a strange silence. Mr. 
Noisy has stopped his peculiar habit of 
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opening and closing his mouth like a 
fish. The nine Noisy children have all 
learned to talk. And the neighbors on 
both sides open wide their windows. 

As for Mrs. Noisy, she hardly ever 
opens her mouth. Because who can tell 
when there might be another buinble- 
bee around! 
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This is the story of a tree-climbing 
boy who wished he was an ape. You can 
see for yourself what can happen to such 
a boy. But don’t be frightened. George 
Barrows did not really turn into an ape. 
He just grew up to be a man in ape’s 
clothing, as the picture below shows. 

As a boy, George could climb trees as 
well as a monkey, and without a mon- 
key’s long tail to help, too. But still he 
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MONKEYSHINES 


By CHARLES COOMBS 


Photographs by the Author 


wished he was a real monkey. ‘Then one 
day, he saw a picture of a tailless 
monkey, an ape. He decided that an ape 
was the kind of monkey he wanted to 
be. 

He visited the zoos near his home in 
California. He watched apes. He drew 
pictures af them. And finally he took 
the pictures home and went to work. 

First he made a suit of heavy burlap. 
On this suit he sewed hun- 
dreds of little tufts of yak 
hair, which he had bought 
in great gobs from a costume 
house. The shaggy brown 
yak from faraway Tibet has 
hair most similar in looks to 
that of the ape. 

After finishing the burlap 
suit, George molded a rub- 
ber chest to fit onto it. And 
then he came to the hard 
part—the making of the 
head and the arms and the 
hands. 

In designing the head, 
George filled it with hinges 
and hidden springs. These 
hinges and springs make the 
lips curl and the jaws snap 
when George moves his own 
mouth and face muscles in- 
side the head. 

The ape’s hands reach to 
the ground, like a real ape’s. 
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George’s hands are way up near the ape’s 
elbows. So George controls the motions 
of the ape’s fingers by means of wires that 
loop around his own. 

George had to turn dentist to carve a 
set of big and fierce-looking teeth, such 
as any ape would be proud to own. And 
when George finished making the teeth, 
his eyes were the only parts of himself 
that showed. The rest was all ape. 

All in all, it took George four years 
of spare-time work to make the suit. By 
the time he was finished, he was a young 
man—too old to go around climbing 
trees, in or out of ape costume. 

But every once in awhile, his friends 
would coax him to put on the suit and 
do some monkeyshines for their amuse- 
ment. Of course he was careful to stay 
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in his own backyard when wearing the 
suit. He knew that he looked much too 
convincing to be wandering around 
town. Real or not real, an ape on a city 
street could cause trouble. 

Now comes the fairytale ending. 

Word of George and his ape suit got 
around, and one day a man from a big 
motion-picture studio came to see him. 
Before George could say ‘“Acca-booka- 
ladda,” or whatever apes say, he found 
himself acting the ape in front of movie 
cameras. Maybe you've seen him, and on 
television, too. 

The hobby of climbing trees really 
turned into something for George Bar- 
rows. And, I suppose, if a fellow wants 
to make a monkey of himself, George’s 
way is the best way. 
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BURMA BOY 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 
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THE Story So Far: Majda Koom, great- 
est of elephants, has gone mad. He has 
become the leader of a herd of wild ele- 
phants. To protect their rice fields from 
his raids, the elders of Chinwa decide 
to call in soldiers. Hearing this, Haji, 
who has grown up in the shadow of 
Majda Koom and loves the great ele- 
phant, cries out, “No, Majda Koom 1s 
not mad! I, Haji, will capture him!” 
ParT THREE 

“He speaks with the tongue of a 
jackal,” said the Karen. “What boy 
could stay the charge of a hundred wild 
elephants?” 

‘“‘Away with him! Enough of this fool- 
ishness,”’ cried an elder. 

“The Karen speaks wisely,” said the 
chief elder. ‘“We shall send for the sol- 
diers at once.” 

Shoved roughly aside, Haji heard no 
more. He worked his way through the 
crowd and blindly struck out down the 
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THE Story So Far: Majda Koom, great- 
est of elephants, has gone mad. He has 


become the leader of a herd of wild ele- 
phants. To protect their rice fields from 
his raids, the elders of Chinwa decide 
to call in soldiers. Hearing this, Haji, 
who has grown up in the shadow of 
Majda Koom and loves the great ele- 
phant, cries out, “No, Majda Koom 1s 
not mad! I, Haji, will capture him!” 
PaRT THREE 

“He speaks with the tongue of a 
jackal,” said the Karen. “What boy 
could stay the charge of a hundred wild 
elephants?” 

‘Away with him! Enough of this fool- 
ishness,”’ cried an elder. 

“The Karen speaks wisely,” said the 
chief elder. ““We shall send for the sol- 
diers at once.” 

Shoved roughly aside, Haji heard no 
more. He worked his way through the 
crowd and blindly struck out down the 
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street with the speed of a black panther. 

Where he was going, he did not know 
—nor did he care. What difference could 
it make? Majda Koom would soon be 
shot and nothing could be done to save 
him, nothing at all. 

As he reached the river, his friend 
Ket Kay caught up with him. “Never 
have I known one as brave as you, Haji,” 
he said admiringly. ‘““Where do we go?” 

Haji brushed hot tears from his face. 
Across the river he saw the lonely cliff 
where the sayah—the witch doctor— 
lived, and he remembered the strange 
powers of magic charms. 

“I go to the sayah,” he said recklessly. 

Ket Kay gasped. He glanced at the 
cliff, at the sunset sky. “At this hour?” 
he asked. 

Pretending he was not afraid, Haji 
tugged at a boat hollowed out from a 
log. The cliff was a place of moans and 
groans where few villagers cared to ven- 
ture even by the light of day. 

Daylight faded as they crossed the 
river. They found the climbing path 
where evening shadows were gathering 
under the cliff, and as they started up it 
seemed to them that the sky above sud- 
denly changed to the color of blood. 

Halfway up, they were startled by a 
sound. It was an eerie, wailing sound 
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that could have been the wind whistling 
in the lonely rock crags. But there was. 
no wind. 

The boys looked at each other. Ket 
Kay’s eyes gleamed white. He took a step 
back. ‘““The sayah might be angry if two 
of us come,” he whispered. “I wait.” 

Haji went on alone. Presently he stood 
at the top, before a cave covered with 
tiger skins. Scattered about the entrance 
were broken bones and tufts of fur and 
feathers. 

The wailing sound from within the 
cave stopped. “On what business do you 
come?” asked a high-pitched voice. 

Haji managed to speak. ‘“‘M-make me 
a charm to keep wild elephants away.” 

“What price will you pay?” 

Haji had not thought of payment. “I 
have nothing.” 

“Nothing!” screeched the voice be- 
hind the tiger skins. 

“It is to save the village and the life 
of Majda Koom,” pleaded Haji. 

Angry rattling and hissing sounds 
came from the cave. 

Haji trembled. “Tell me the price,” 
he said. ““Let me serve you. I will—” 

‘“Away!’’ screeched the voice. “Be 
quick! Darkness comes and the nats do 
not wait with their curses.” 

Haji fled. To be cursed by the nats 
would surely mean death to himself and 
Majda Koom. He found Ket Kay wait- 
ing, and together the boys crossed the 
river and returned to the village. 

In the thickening twilight, cooking 
fires glowed before the houses like angry 
red eyes. A strange restlessness hung over 
the village. The villagers spoke in 
hushed voices. 

Ket Kay turned to Haji. “Do as you 
told the elders,” he urged. “Go into the 
jungle and call Majda Koom.” 
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“Even if I found him, he would not 
know me,” said Haji. “In two years I 
have grown tall. My voice has changed. 
I have the smell of the paddy fields. 
What could I do to make him remember 
me?” 

Ket Kay pulled his ear and blinked 
as thoughtfully as a frog. “Come,” he 
said. ‘““We shall ask the wise one at the 
pagoda temple.” 

In the flickering light of the temple, 
before the gilded image of the Holy 
One, they found the priest. He listened 
to them, nodding wisely. But he did not 
offer to tell them how Majda Koom could 
be made to remember Haji. 

“Sit,”” he told them. ‘“‘Meditate. All is 
possible for those who have found favor.”’ 

Haji sat on the cool stone floor. He 
lifted his eyes to the golden image be- 
yond the weaving banners of smoke that 
rose from the incense pots. He waited 
eagerly, listening for an answer from 
the mysterious gods of the temple. 

The great gong crashed. Its booming 
shook the air, then faded to a thousand 
humming echoes. For long minutes the 
priest chanted his prayers. He clicked his 
prayer beads and rang the small brass 
bell of his ceremony. One hour passed 
and another, but no answer came. 

When Haji finally left the temple, it 
seemed to him that even the gods had 
forsaken him. But a short while later, 
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an idea came to him, for the little brass 
bell of the ceremony reminded him of 
another bell, the wooden bell of Majda 
Koom at his father’s bedside. 

“I should have thought of it before,” 
he told Ket Kay when he joined him in 
a watchtower over the rice fields. ‘‘Majda 
Koom’s bell has not changed its voice. 
He will surely remember it.” 

Ket Kay looked at the bell Haji had 
brought. “Now you must find Majda 
Koom.” 

“Ay,” replied Haji. “At dawn I go 
into the jungle.” He stretched out on his 
back. “It will not be easy to find him. 
Let me rest till the big star shines over 
the river.” 


For a time he dozed, trying to sleep so 
that he would be well rested. But sud- 
denly he was wide awake. 
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He sat up with a jerk. 

“What is it?’’ Ket Kay asked. 

Haji knew only that his keen senses 
had brought him a warning. He listened. 
Somewhere in the paddy a porcupine 
called softly to its mate. Frogs and crick- 
ets sang their usual songs to the starry 
heavens. But Haji knew these sounds 
would not have alarmed him. 

He tested the cool night breeze com- 
ing down from the jungled hills, and 
his sensitive nostrils caught a familiar 
smell, the fragrance of crushed grasses. 

“Elephants!’’ he whispered. “A big 
herd, and very close, too, or I couldn’t 
smell them.” 

“Do you think Majda Koom—” 

“Look!” Haji pointed to a dark shape 
moving into the paddy. 
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Others followed. Like 
ghostly shadows, large 


abe elephants and _ small, 
ty slipped quietly from 
“7 the jungle to feast on 
~~ the precious rice. 
i - on “What can we do?” 
whispered Ket Kay. 
~~ “The soldiers will not 
be here until tomor- 


row. Our rice will be 
gone. Ring the bell of Majda Koom!”’ 

Haji rang it, though he knew very 
well that a hungry elephant pays no at- 
tention to bells or commands. 

Boys in other watchtowers began 
shouting and banging gongs and throw- 
ing stones to frighten the herd away. 
The hail of stones and the noise merely 
annoyed the elephants. 

Suddenly, above the din, came a 
scream and a crash. A watchtower fell. 
There were more screams and more 
crashes. 

“It’s Majda Koom!” cried Haji. “He’s 
charging the towers!” 

Down went the towers, one by one, 
boys leaping aside as the bamboo frames 
exploded beneath them. Nothing could 
stop the furious charge. 
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The tower next to theirs went down 
with a sickening crash. 

“Here he comes!” screamed Ket Kay. 

Haji had no thought of saving him- 
self. If the rice and the village were to 
be protected, the big elephant had to be 
stopped. But how? 

He had only seconds to think, for 
rushing at him out of the night came 
Majda Koom. Only one thing on earth 
could stop him—fear! 

Haji’s heart hammered as he braced 
himself. There was still a chance. He 
waited till the monster was almost be- 
neath him. Then, with the savage snarl 
of a tiger on his lips, he jumped. 

Nimble as a cat he twisted in the air 
and came down where he wanted to 
land—squarely on the back of the ele- 
phant. Majda’s screams of terror filled 
the night. In sudden 
panic he turned and 
bolted for the jungle as 
if ten tigers were claw- 
ing his back. 

Haji clung desper- 
ately with fingers and 
toes. He could hear the hs al 
screams of other fright- 
ened elephants as they 





scattered and fled from the unknown 
danger. Haji’s plan had worked. The 
village and rice fields were saved. But 
Haji had no time to be pleased. The 
wild swaying ride took all his attention. 
One slip would bring sudden death, for 
Majda would turn and trample him into 
the earth in a few seconds. 

Several times the great trunk lashed 
back at him, with mighty blows that 
could have crushed the skull of a tiger. 
But Haji knew the length of an ele- 
phant’s trunk and kept out of danger. 

Without warning, Majda Koom sud- 
denly changed his attack. Tossing his 
mighty head, he reared. Up and over on 
his back he went, in an effort to crush 
the unknown thing beneath him, just 
as See Po had killed the tiger. 

Haji was not to be caught so easily. 








































































He jumped clear at the last moment. 

The big tusker rolled over on his side. 
As he started to rise, Haji sprang to a 
huge knee and vaulted onto his back. 

“I’m no tiger,” he shouted. “Tah! 
Tah! Stand up! Stand up!” 

Now that they were alone in the jun- 
gle, Haji had begun to hope that some- 
how, by his action and words, he could 
make Majda Koom recognize him. 

“If I hadn’t lost your bell in the rice 
fields,” he said, ‘““‘you would soon remem- 
ber me.” 

His voice only enraged the elephant 
more. Plunging through brush, the 
beast made for the river. Soon they were 
splashing out through the shallows. 

Deeper and deeper they went. Haji 
held on till the water rose to his shoul- 
ders. Then he had to swim. Majda 
Koom, reaching bottom, held the tip of 
his trunk above water for breathing. 

It reminded Haji of the water game 
they had so often played together. He 
looked at the tip of the trunk a few feet 
ahead of him. To play the game he had 
only to swim over and drag it down. 
But was Majda Koom playing the game 
now? Was the animal testing him? 

Haji had no way of knowing. He was 
afraid to try it. How could he be cer- 
tain the trunk would not coil about him 
and drag him to certain death? 

Slowly the tip of the trunk moved to- 
ward the far shore. Once it stopped and 
waved from side to side, as if inviting 
Haji to grab it. Then suddenly it dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Haji knew that in the muddy water, 
an elephant could turn unseen below 
the surface and drag down a swimmer 
in a matter of moments. The boy took 
no chances. He dived, found the ele- 
phant’s tail and hung on. So long as he 
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could hang on and hold his breath, he 
was safe enough. 

Twice he had to kick to the surface 
for air. But when Majda Koom finally 
emerged on the far bank of the river, 
Haji was once again on his back. 

Again the mighty elephant had failed. 
But the battle was far from over. With 
a bellow of rage as loud as six tiger roars, 
Majda rammed into the thickest part of 
the jungle to brush the man thing from 
his back. 

It was what Haji had dreaded most. 
A terrible fear gripped his heart as they 
smashed headlong through snarled en- 
tanglements that lashed and tore at his 
body. He flattened down, but he had no 
protection from the scraping jungle. 
Branches clubbed at him. Twigs jabbed. 
Thorns ripped along his back till he 
cried out in pain. No one could take 
such bruising punishment for long. 

Again and again he begged Majda 
Koom to stop. His fingers grew numb. 
Dizziness and pain took the strength 
from his body. He knew he couldn't 
hold on much longer. But suddenly the 
torment ceased. They were in the open, 
rushing through milky morning mists. 

It was almost too good to be true. 
Cautiously, Haji raised his head for a 
look. Too late he saw a low branch com- 
ing at him like a swinging club. 
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Stars burst in his head. The world 
spun and dipped and turned. For a ter- 
rible instant he hung on, fighting the 
swirling grayness. Then he went limp. 
He was slipping .. . slipping. . . sliding 
into space . . . falling into a bottomless 
pit of darkness. 

It seemed like a long and restless 
sleep. And when he opened his eyes at 
last, the sun was lacing down through 
the leafy roof of the jungle. Flies buzzed 
about. Birds made small noises. 

Suddenly all the little lazy sounds of 
the jungle morning were shattered by 
the loud flopping of elephant ears. 

Haji sat up with a start. His eyes went 
wide. Only a few feet away stood the 
mighty Majda Koom. 

They looked at each other. For an 
endless moment Haji forgot to breathe. 
He had not been trampled—not yet—but 
he knew that was not the miracle it 
seemed, for elephants rarely attack any- 
thing that does not move. 

But now that he had shown signs of 
life, would the elephant kill him? Or 
had it touched and smelled his limp 
body and recognized him? 

As if in answer, Majda reached out 
his long trunk and nuzzled Haji’s chest 
again and again, making the small whis- 
tling sounds of a happy elephant. 

A cry broke from Haji’s lips. Majda 
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Koom knew him and loved him still! 
Two years, two long years of waiting 
and hoping, and now it was over. They 
were together again. All Majda had 
needed was a close look at him and to 
touch and smell of him. 

Late the following afternoon, with 
Haji riding proudly on Majda Koom’s 
mighty head, they entered the elephant 
camp. In a moment the camp was in an 
uproar. People came running from all 
directions, and among them were Ket 
Kay and several others from the village. 

“T said you would bring him here!”’ 
cried Ket Kay. ““We told how you saved 
the village, but none here would be- 
lieve.” 

‘The elders have sent us to bring you 
back,” shouted another villager. ‘““They 
wish to honor you in the village.” 

At a word, Majda lowered Haji to the 
ground with his trunk, and he turned to 
face the white master and the amazed 
oozie. Old Oo Yan, chief of the oozies, 
came and placed his hands warmly on 
Haji’s shoulder. 

“Tf our faith has been small, you have 
opened our eyes, my son. You have done 
what our best oozies could not do.” 

“Was there ever anyone so brave?” 
shouted Ket Kay. 

The white master smiled. ‘““Many are 
brave,” he said. “What Haji has done 
took far more than courage. It took love, 
the kind of love that a great oozie has 
for his elephant.” 

“Hail!” cried Oo Yan. ‘Hail! Hail to 
the new oozie of Majda Koom!”’ 

Loud and long they hailed him. 

With his hand on one of the great 
curved tusks, Haji stood proudly. He 
smiled, for he was listening to the best 
hail of all—the happy whistling sounds 
of the lord of all elephants. 
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THE ALLIGATOR 


By JOSEPHINE BURNS 


When you meet an alligator, 

Don't run screaming off to mater. 

Stay and pat him on the head a 
little while; 

And you'll find him eating soon 

From your hand without a spoon, 

And he'll thank you with his most 


disarming smile. 


If there's nothing in your hand 

Alligators understand, 

Don't embarrass you by seeking 
what's not there. 

But with manners most well bred 

Eat your empty hand instead, 

With a courtesy that is extremely 

rare. 











Valentines for Cmerica 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE 
Illustrated by CHARLOT BYJ 


Anya could hardly wait to get home 
from school to tell Mama all about the 
valentines, but she stood for a minute at 
the turn in the road and admired the 
house where she and Mama and Papa 
lived. To everybody else it might look 
like nothing but a shabby gray tenant- 
house, but to Anya it was the most won- 
derful house in the world. 

America, thought Anya, was wonder- 
ful, even if the children at school some- 
times laughed at her. Before long, she 
thought, they would not laugh, because 
she would do everything the American 
way—every single thing. And she was go- 
ing to start right now with the valen- 
tines. 

“Mama!” Anya hurried into the 
house and put her precious schoolbooks 
carefully on the table. “Mama, could 
Papa maybe take me to town in the 
truck to buy valentines?” 

There was no answer, but in the 
kitchen was a note saying that Mama 
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had gone with Papa to take the Camp- 
bells’ hogs to market. Mama went when- 
ever she could, because she got lone- 
some, with no friends to talk to. 

“She’s different, too,” thought Anya, 
“and doesn’t speak American so well 
yet.” A dreadful thought struck her. 
“Oh, the valentines!” 

The valentine box, gay with fluted 
red and white paper, had been a com- 
plete surprise to Anya. Miss Riggs had 
brought it into the school this morning, 
and by listening to what the others said, 
Anya learned that tomorrow would be 
Valentine’s Day. Everybody would bring 
valentines and push them through the 
slot in the top of the frilly box. 

Anya had stood patiently at Miss 
Riggs’ elbow after school, waiting for 
permission to speak. 

‘Where do you buy them, please?”’ 

‘At the ten-cent store in town, Anya,” 
Miss Riggs had said kindly. “A penny 
apiece, most of them. Or you can make . 
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“There must be some way,” she told Putzy. 


pretty ones of your own out of red paper 
and paper doilies. ‘They’re fun to make.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, please.” 

The children had giggled, and Anya 
had turned bright red. It was so hard to 
remember not to say “thank you” and 
“please” both at once. But in spite of be- 
ing laughed at, she had found out where 
to buy valentines, which was the most 
important thing. 

“Should I buy one for everybody in 
the room?” Anya asked George, the 
friendly bus driver, who took her home 
the last of all. 

“If you want to,” said George. “If not, 
not. Do what you please. It’s a free coun- 
try.” 

“Better if I do buy for all,’’ Anya de- 
cided. ‘“‘Even the ones who laugh. They 
teach me what I do wrong, so I don’t do 
it again.” 

But now, sitting in the empty kitchen, 
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Anya felt that everything would be 
wrong tomorrow. If she had nothing to 
put in the box, the children would think 
she did not like American ways. 

“I could maybe walk to town,” Anya 
thought, but a look at the clock told her 
that she could not. It was six miles to 
town and, as Papa sometimes said, seven 
miles back, and the stores would be 
closed before Anya could get there. 

“Or I could try to make some valen- 
tines the way Miss Riggs said.” The 
trouble was that she had no red paper— 
in fact, no paper at all except her yellow 
school tablet with the green lines across 
It. 

Anya poured herself a glass of milk, 
spread herself a thick slice of homemade 
bread with Mama’s good churned but- 
ter, and sat down to think. 

Mama said that food made everything 
look brighter. Anya could remember 
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how it had felt to be hungry all the time 
at the DP camp. It was different here in 
America, of course. Everybody ate three 
meals a day and as much as he wanted. 
The first things Mama had bought with 
part of Papa’s first pay were kitchen 
things—cooky and cake pans, mixing 
bowls, and sugar in pretty colors. 

“Plain eating is nice,” said Mama, 
“wonderful, even. But pretty tastes twice 
as good.” 

And so Mama’s cakes and cookies 
were always decorated with swirls of 
frosting, little rosebuds, names, initials, 
and on Christmas, a beautiful red Santa 
Claus done in icing. 

Anya fixed herself another slice of 
bread and butter. 

“Christmas wrappings!” she thought 
suddenly. “Maybe some of the plain red 
tissue paper will do.’’ She hunted for it. 

But Mama was too neat. The plain 
red tissue paper had already been 
cleared out, and nothing was left but 
some paper with Christmas wreaths all 


over it. Anya went back to her bread 
and butter. 
. 





captured a truck filled with food just 
when they needed it most. 

“But how,” thought Anya, “‘can I pre- 
tend that I have red paper for valentines 
when I have not? I will ask Papa.”’ 

Anya had supper almost ready when 
Mama and Papa came in, rubbing their 
cold hands. 

Mama sniffed happily. “Smells good.” 

‘Mama thinks the best thing about 
America is food,” Papa teased. 

“Second best maybe,” said Mama 
cheerfully. ‘First is doing what you 
please.” 

‘“That’s what George said.” Anya set 
the fried potatoes and the good pink 
ham on the table. “Papa, I have an 
American thing to do before tomorrow 
and nothing to do it with.” 

“Nothing?” Papa smiled at her. “No- 
body ever has nothing, not even in DP 
camps. And here much more. Maybe 
you should think harder.” 

Mama cut the big cake which she had 
baked that morning. It had a lily and 
beautiful green frosting leaves on it. 





“There must be some } 
way, she told Putzy, 
the fat black-and-white 
cat, who came rubbing 
around her ankles. 
“Papa says mostly a 
person can manage if he 
marshals his forces.” 

Marshaling forces 
seemed rather hard to 
Anya because she did 
not have any to mar- 
shal. Still, Papa had told 
her once how he and 
one. other soldier had 
pretended they were ten 
times as many and had 
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“It’s too pretty to eat, almost,” said 
Anya. “Like a picture.” 

But she was not thinking much about 
the cake. She was thinking about valen- 
tines. Her thoughts wandered all over 
the house, upstairs to the bedrooms, 
downstairs to the parlor, and found 
nothing to use for valentines. Her 
thoughts went on down to the cellar and 
back to the kitchen again. 

“Papa!” cried Anya 
thought harder.” 


suddenly. “I 


Next morning Anya got on the bus, 
carrying a large package neatly wrapped 
in brown paper. 

‘““What’s in it?” everybody asked. 

“Valentines,” Anya answered proudly. 

“Must be big ones,” somebody said. 

‘Probably won’t even go in the valen- 
tine box.” 

Anya said nothing. She had marshaled 
her forces, the way Papa had said, and 
even if her valentines were not like 
American ones, they were the best she 
could do. Anyway, George had certainly 
said, ““Do.as you please. It’s a free coun- 


try." Now was as good a time as any to 
find out if this was really true. 

Anya marched into school and handed 
Miss Riggs her package. 

‘‘Are those your valentines, Anya? Put 
them in the valentine box, please.” 

“They won’t go in the box.” Anya 
could feel herself blushing. “Will you 
open them for me?” 

Miss Riggs looked puzzled and opened 
Anya’s package. The children crowded 
around as she lifted out stacks and stacks 
of huge cookies frosted in red, with lacy 
white curlicues around the edges. In the 
middle of each cooky, Mama had written 
a name in white frosting. There was a 
cooky for every child in the room. 

Miss Riggs smiled at Anya as she 
called out the names. “You must tell 
your mother and father how glad we are 
to have such fine new Americans in our 
country.” 

Anya beamed. “Oh, thank you, please,”’ 
she said. 

But none of the children laughed this 
time. They were much too busy eating 
Anya’s Valentines-for-America. 
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By BARBARA NOLEN 


IS ‘THERE a cowboy in the house? Tell him 
to come a-running and take a look at two new 
cowboy picture-and-story books. Both of these 
have the jingle of boots and saddles on every 
page. 

SHORTy’s MULE by George Cory Franklin and 
William Moyers. Houghton. $2.25. 

THE BLack SomMBRERO by Nanda and Lynd 
Ward. Ariel Books. $1.75. 


EVERYBODY’S talking about space travel 
these days: in the comics, on TV shows, and 
radio. How about books? Fortunately, I can 
tell you about two topnotch titles. SPAcE CaT 
is an adventure story, about Flyball’s trip to 
the Moon. It’s very amusing. But if you’re 
serious about space travel, then the book 
you'll read, word-by-word, is By SPACE SHIP 
TO THE Moov. It tells how engineers and in- 
ventors are planning to set up housekeeping 
in the sky. If you’re smart enough, you may 
even be one of the crew when the spider- 
legged Explorer ship lands on the Moon. 
Space Cat by Ruthven Todd. Scribners. $2. 
By SpAcE SHIP TO THE Moon by Jack Coggins 
and Fletcher Pratt. Random House. $1. 


ANIMAL stories are prime favorites, year in 
and year out. Luckily, there are several good 
new ones and I have chosen three for mention 
this month. The elephant story is about 
Queenie, a royal elephant, who once walked 
the dusty roads of Kentucky, with twelve-year- 
old Gyp, the boy she loved. The second story 
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Illustration from THE BLACK SOMBRERO 


is about another boy and a gazelle in far-off 
Arabia. The third story, of course, is about 
a horse. The roan horse, with a double star 
on his forehead, came out of the sea on a 
wild night of storm. He was too swift and 
too wild for Ramon, but ever after Ramon 
knew he would never be happy until the 
roan horse was his. 

THE Boy WHo STOLE THE ELEPHANT by Julilly 
H. Kohler. Knopf. $2.50. 

SKEETER, a story of an Arabian Gazelle, by 
Robert Shaffer. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

STAR Roan by Harlan Thompson. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 


ANY BOY born in the United States may 
become president when he is old enough. But 
so far, we have had only 32 presidents. Where 
did these men come from? Were they rich or 
poor? Good presidents or bad? In the First 
Book OF PRESIDENTS, you will meet quickly 
these famous men, and learn to know them by 
sight and by story. Probably Washington and 
Lincoln are our most famous presidents, but 
one of the most interesting was Thomas Jef- 
ferson. It will be an eye-opener to read about 
the Revolution and the years after, as Jeffer- 
son lived them. He was the real champion of 
the people, an inventor far beyond his time. 
And a credit to his country. 

THE First Book oF PresipENTS by Harold Coy. 
Franklin Watts. $1.75. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON by Clara Ingram Judson. 
Follett. $3.50. 
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HOBBY CONTEST WINNERS 
Thanks for all those letters, boys and girls. 
Petunia and I tried to pick out two winners, 
but that was impossible because there were so 
many fine letters about your hobbies. So we 
chose four winners. Congratulations! 


Peterkin, Publisher 


WOOD-BURNING 

My hobby is wood-burning. I have a wood- 
burning set which I use to burn in pictures on 
wood. I use the pine from box-ends. I paint the 
pictures with enamels or water color. I make 
wall plaques, bookends and other things. Some 
things I give away, some I keep to use in my 
room. I enjoy my wood-burning set very much. 
I go to Merrill School. 


Jerry Tyler, Corning, Calif. 
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MARBLES 

My hobby is collecting marbles and I already 
have over 500 marbles of all kinds, sizes and 
colors. 

Many of the most interesting ones are white 
figures imprisoned in clear glass. These include 
a bear, lion, dog, bird, sheep, cattle and many 
others. 

Some of the fancier ones are clear glass col- 
ored with many threadlike swirls of glass in- 
side in every shade and color combination 
imaginable. There are also many varicolored 
pottery ones. 

In my opinion the outstanding prize of my 
collection is a black giant of a marble three 
inches in diameter, studded with tiny white 
flower rosettes. 

Collecting marbles is a lot of fun. 


Florence Nash, Hartsville, Pa. 














A TUGBOAT by Lee Katzenbach, age 9 





BIRDS 

My hobby is birds. It has 
been my hobby for more 
than a year. I have seen 
many species up at our 
country house in Connecti- 
cut, where there is a wild- 
life preserve. Some of the 
kinds most abundant there 
are blue jays, towhees, blue- 
birds, goldfinches, wood 
thrushes, nuthatches (white 
breasted), downy wood- 
peckers and many others. I 
also have observed several 
birds in Central Park, 
which is across the street 
from where I live. Among 
these are catbirds, flickers, 
chickadees and robins. Be- 
sides observing them, I like 
to draw them. 

Sometimes I draw from 
the live model, and some- 
times I sketch from mem- 
ory. I also go to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 
where they have some won- 
derful exhibits of birds and 
draw the stuffed birds there. 


Ronny Isaacs, 
New York, N.Y. 


STAMPS 

In my collection I have about 410 stamps. 
These include stamps from 54 countries of the 
world, There are several reasons why I enjoy 
collecting stamps, but the main one is this. I 
like history and geography. Studying stamps, 
their meanings, and where they come from 
makes these subjects more enjoyable. 

Countries picture on their stamps the things 
they are most proud of and famous for. For in- 


stance, on many stamps from Mexico is pic- 


tured one of their many ancient cathedrals. 


The English and Czechoslavakians mainly pic- 


ture their kings and other very important men. 
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WILD HORSE by Shirley Ann Evans, age 10 


Belgium shows its shipbuilding industry while 
the Swiss show their world-famous watches and 
clocks. They also picture on a few of their 
stamps their famous Swiss Alps. Rumania 
shows her prized rich oilfields as Chile shows 
us one of her rich copper mines. 


Martha McClung, Lamesa, Texas 


BLACK KING 
By Nancy and Clarence Niebuhr, ages 9 and 7 


Once upon a time there lived a beautiful 
black stallion. Everyone called him Black 
King. He was very wild. His mother and father 
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were captured when he was very young. He 
lived with a big herd of wild horses after his 
mother and father were captured. The leader 
of the herd took care of him until he was old 
enough to take care of himself. Then he be- 
came leader of the herd. 

When he was five years old he was captured 
by a Mr. Briggs who had captured his mother 
and father also. Black King was very glad to 
see his mother and father again. Mr. Briggs 
tried to tame him but could not. One night 
Black King with his mother and father broke 
away. They went back to the herd and lived 
happily ever after. 


BALLET DANCER 

By Joyce Faye Garner, 6A 
Whirling smoothly, 
Swirling gracefully, 
Without a care in the world 
Is the snow keeping time 
‘With the wind’s accompaniment, 
Just as a ballet dancer 
Listens for her cue from the director. 


THE WIND 
By Jennifer Joest, 1B 
O-0-0 goes the wind 
Blowing the trees; 
O-0-0 goes the wind, 


Making me freeze. 
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A SAILFISH by Michael Totten, age 8 


JOEY’S HAIR-GROWING MACHINE 
By Robert Brock, age 10 


Joey was a little boy who lived in a town 
called Pickleville. It had a population of 
thirty-three. About ten of them were grand- 


‘mothers and grandfathers. About fourteen of 


them were mothers and fathers. The rest were 
children. This was quite a little town. 

Joey and the other children were very good 
friends. All Joey’s life he had wanted to in- 
vent something. So one holiday he thought he 
would rig up something. He had a few tools 
that his father had given him that Christmas, 
That day he didn’t make anything worth 
keeping. 

Next Saturday Joey tried to invent some- 
thing new. So he started to work. He thought 
of inventing a hair-growing machine. His 
father had an old radio so Joey had a few parts 
from that. In about three hours he had rigged 
up a little box with a few gadgets inside and 
hooked an electric cord to the machine. Then 
he plugged it in and it exploded. 

So he plugged it in again and nothing hap- 
pened. Then he put in his cat. When he 
brought it out every hair was at least two feet 
long. He told his mother and father all about 
it. . 

He asked his father if he could hang a sign 
on the front porch and his father said, “Yes.” 
After a week or two every old man in town 
had been there because they hardly had any 
hairs on their heads. 

He made about fifty cents. Then he sold his 
machine to a barber for five dollars. After that 
he was very happy. 


THE DUCK AND THE FOX 
By Alan Maddaus, age 6 

A duck had a piece of corn. A fox saw the 
duck. The fox ran at the duck. 

The duck saw the fox. The duck ran fast. 

At last the duck saw a cat. 

She said, “What can I do? Mr. Fox is going to 
eat me.” 

The cat said, “Swim. There is some water, 
go ahead and swim.” 
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To make this frisky frog, trace his out- 
line on colored paper and cut it out. 
Fold him along the arrows and lines so 
he will crouch on four legs with his 
head down. Paint on his spots and 
eyes and brush a line between his 
toes. Paste a colored note to his paw. 
Flatten him for mailing or use him as 


a place card. 






















This bouncy clown will sit up, lie down, or dance 
from a string. First trace him onto stiff, heavy col- 
ored paper and cut him out. Fold his middle, where 
the arrows point, so it will look like a crinkly accor- 
dion. Then paint his face white. When it is dry, paint 
on his eyes, nose and mouth; his hands, feet and 
cap; and his buttons. Let the paint dry, then glue a 
red thread to his hat. Last of all paste a valentine 
heart in each hand. He can be a different kind of 
card if you paste other things in his hands like green 
paper shamrocks, chunky black paper hatchets, or 
bunches of gay paper balloons. 


Directions and pictures by Patricia Villemain 
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Circus REBUS 


Birp RHYME 
The answers are all names of birds. For ex- 
ample, a bird that gives milk and cream would 
be a cowbird. 


Something connected with the circus is rep- 


resented in each of the squares below. 
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There’s a bird that makes trousers and coats, 
And one that belongs in a school, 

There’s a bird that lifts girders of steel, 
And one that makes fun as a rule, 





There’s a bird that endangers a mouse, 
And a bird that types letters and books, 
There’s one that just has a gay time, 





And one that prepares meat for cooks, 
There’s a bird that’s as quick as can be, 


And a bird that you do when you eat, 





There’s a bird like a harp that you play, 
And an architect you cannot beat. 





STATE NICKNAMES 





Here are the names of eleven of our states, 
and in the next column are the eleven state 
6 nicknames. See if you can match the nick- 
names to the right states. 





1. Florida 
. Oregon 
3. New York 


Lone Star 
Golden 
Blue Grass 
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4. Texas Everglade 
5. Connecticut Garden 
— 6. Kentucky Empire 
3S 7. California Beaver 
8. Indiana Nutmeg 
9. Georgia Old Dominion 
10. Virginia Cracker 
11. New Jersey Hoosier 
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Easy Carp TRICKS 

Divide a pack of cards in half and put the 
two piles face down on the table. Now invite 
your friend to take a card from one pile, look 
at it, and then stick it into the other pile. 
When he has done so, you pick up the two 
piles, run through them, and drop his card 
face-up on the table. 

This trick requires preparation, but its per- 
formance is extremely simple. First, you must 
go through the pack and separate the odd cards 
from the even, so that one pile contains only 
Aces, threes, fives and so on, and the other, 
twos, fours, sixes, etc. The Jacks and Kings will 
be odd and the Queens even. By this arrange- 
ment you will be able to locate quickly any 
card that has been transferred. You can even 
pick up the half-pack in which your friend has 
inserted a card, and shuffle it before looking 
through it. 

Another simple trick is to tell your friend 





that the Queen of Hearts is a magic card and 
will appear wherever he wants her. Ask him to 
name the number of cards you are to count off 
to find her. 

Perhaps he will say twelve. Then you deal 
twelve cards on the table, turning up the 
twelfth, but it is not the Queen, so you pick 
them up and put them back on top of the pack 
saying, “Oh, bother, I must have miscounted, 
you do it.” Then your friend deals out twelve, 
just as you have done, and this time the 
twelfth is the Queen of Hearts. 

The only preparation necessary for this trick 
is placing the Queen of Hearts on top of the 
pack to begin. Then when you count off twelve, 
or whatever number your friend happens to 
name, the Queen is at the bottom of the small 
heap you have dealt on the table. Pick up the 
heap carefully and place it on the top of the 
pack. Then the Queen is bound to turn up at 
the right time 











































































































1. Lie on the surface 1. A suitable valentine 1. Something to write on 

2. Kind of tree 2. To go in 2. Swiftly 

3. Make a speech 3. To make up for 3. Buckets 

4. One who performs 4. Leases 4. Acclaim for achievement 
5. In that place 5. Lock of hair 5. Relaxes 


ANSWERS 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


acr 
“Disney's 
COMICS 


AND 
SrOri€S 


SUBSCRIBE NOW ; and receive FREE this beautifully litho- | 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 


Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable | 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. 2 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _.____ for which please send a _____ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 











City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 
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you an order blank. And you take new subscriptions for STORY 
PARADE. For each $3.00 subscription you get, keep 50c and send us 
$2.50. On a two-year subscription keep $1.00 and mail us $4.50. 


$5.50 for 2 years 
(20 big issues ) 


$3.00 for 1 year 


(10 big issues) 


USE 
THIS 
FORM 





Want a Space Gun, Flashlight, 
Paint Set, Doll Furniture? 


:, | 
Jimme | Pp test / 


Your Wish Comes True! 


Wish for anything you like and STORY PARADE will make 


that wish come true. Just like magic, but instead of a wand, we give 


Take STORY PARADE to school and show it to your class- 
mates. Every boy and girl who likes good stories, puzzles and jokes 


will want STORY PARADE for his very own. 


Before you can say hocus, pocus, you'll have a whole pile of 
dollars, enough to buy the thing you want most in the world. 














Fill in the blank below for the first subscription. For other 
sales, trace or copy this blank. 
Mail to Story Parade, Dept. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


] Check here if this is a new subscription. 


I enclose [] check [] money order in the amount of 
S for years subscription to: 

Name Age 

Street 

City State 


Gift card to read 
My name is 
Street 


City State 





STATE .J 
IS THIS? 


7 


How many people live there? 
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ee » DETROIT 


What do they do for a living? 


What do visitors to the state want most to see? 


All these questions, about this state and about all the forty- 
seven others (plus the District of Columbia and the possible 
future states of Hawaii and Alaska) you will find answered in the 


BOOK OF FACTS ABOUT THE U.S.A. 
With a Jigsaw Puzzle Map of Our Country 


It's a wonderful package, chock-full of color, information, and fun for only a dollar! 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER + PUBLISHERS » NEW YORK 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD » POUGHKEEPSIE » NEW YORK 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 
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